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ABSTRACT 

This bulletin lists nap concepts and skills in a 
workable, sequential order of teaching in grades 1 through 6. By 
using the grade leirel lists the teacher perceives his part in the 
total program. The list can also be used to test children before they 
advance to the next sequence. For each set of skills the bulletin 
outlines what to teach and suggested teaching aethods. Skills are as 
follows: Grades 1 and 2, Providing a Hide Acquaintance iith Landscape 
Features; Grade 3, Developing Readiness to Undertake Hap-fieading; 
Grades 3 and 4, Introducing Flat Haps; Grade 4, Developing Initial 
Concepts in the Dse of the Globe and More Coaplex Hap Syftbolization; 
Grade 5, Developing Fundamental Skills in the Use of Haps; and. Grade 
6, Developing Advanced Hap-Beading Skills. Following the entire grade 
level list, sources of classroom globes and Baps are given. Related 
documents are SO 005 979 through SO 006 000. (Author/SJH) 
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Why Teach Map-ReadinR? 

I iat h art'a ni tin- m Imol cut ridiliitn has its sptcial skills 
lha! must Ik- nia>H'ml if tlu' iliild is lo a<i\\iMct in tlic 
in'lcL Li-arnirm to spell c<)rreclly it'cjuirt's a kiuiwled^c 
of i^lioiuMics and of tlu» alphaln't. Lilfrature can be ap- 
pitriaU'd only wilh >kill in irn'iLrinalivf and eniotional 
n"-porj>t' 1() Words. Scicial >tu(lii*s, loo, ha^ its essential 
skill<. an<l a ver\ important one is ahilily lo I'se maps. 
In latt, it has heeri >aid that the lan^uaye of map symbols 
<ipen< up a new world to the [)erson who can interpret it. 

11u' maj) is of ine>limable value in helpinj^ the child 
>o!ve social stu<Iie< problems which re(|uire a consid- 
rralion of lo<a!ional factors, I'rom maps a variety o^ 
inlormalion may be izJillierecl si'^Miificant in Liaininj^ under 
stanrh'i^LZ not only of location>, but also of the si^nih- 
cinic of a ]ocati<in in terms of irans[)ortation, markets, 
raw materials, report areas, and tiie like. l)irecti(»ns. rela- 
tive di^tanci'>, relief features, elevations, slope of the land, 
rainfall. Ni uelation, size of a rej^ion, and the arraiiiiemeni 
and di>tribution of numerous natural and cultural fea- 
tures can best be seen on inaj)s. Allhouuii such facts have 
little significance in and of themselves, they become vastly 
itnportanl when ihey are referre<i lo a problem and used 
in social thinkinj:. 

General Procedures in Teaching 

Instruction in the use of i^lobes and nui))s can best be 



yiven at the time when the children are usinp: the map 
to i:ain some ;;eo^raphic understanding. Then they are 
likely to see the [uirpose of what they are learning?. In 
a ial)oralory [>eri;)d they may lie shown the usefulness 
of the map and the best methods of deriving needed 
infornialion from it. 

Ht cause ma])s are symbolic representations written in 
a forei;:n lanizua'^'e as far as the uninitiated child is con- 
cerned, the children will need definite instruction in niap- 
readin*:. Hie instruction ou^hl to be gradual, because 
man\ <kil!s are essential to the interpretation of the map. 
In the i)ast, children's pro^ress in map-reading has often 
been disappoint in*! liecause finished mai^s have been pre- 
sented to them in the early grades and it has been as- 
sumed tliat the mere presence of the maps in the te.xt- 
books an<l on the wall would Insure a desire to use them 
and competency in their use. Often no .special effort was 
made to develop skill. We will succeed with children only 
if the necessary skills are identifitd, tau^'ht in proper 
se()uence. jiresenied shvwly enough for the child to 
ac(juire them, and maintained in higher grades. 



Organization of This Bulletin 

This bulletin lists the map concepts and skills in a 
wi)rkable sequential order of leaching and su^^esls their 
^rade [)lacements for normal children. Because of chil- 
dren s wide individual <lifferences, any ^irac'in^ of map 
skills must of necessitv be lenlative. What is suitable for 
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one chiUi in the frnirlh griulc may be entirely beyond ilie 
comprehension of another child in the sixth i:rade. Vhv 
ijradini; in this bulletin should be shiftetl u[)\vard or down- 
ward (lependins; on the ability of the particular ])upils. 
Through the use of this list, eiu h teacher in the elt nu'ntar) 
scho«)l can see his part in \hv niap-rtadini: pro<;rani: the 
teacher in the secf)ndary LTadcs can test children these 
items and then provide any necessary review or re- 
teachinu'. For each set of skills this bulletin outlines susj- 
irestive teachini: methods. Followini: the cruire graded 
list, it <;ives sources of classroom globes and maps. 

Frovidinj? a Wide Acquaintance With 
Landscape Features 
(Grades I and II) 

What to tcadi. Because maps antl ^rlobes shew natural 
and cultural features of the landscai)e b\' syml)ols. a child 
must have a fund of information and backt^round about 
the features represented before he can interi^ret a mai). 
The tirst steps, therefore, in teachini; map-reading are 
prejKiratory ones: trainini: the child to observe interesthiy 
activities in his stirroundiniis and introducini? him to 
types of larulsca|)es which he has n(jt seen. 

It is necessary for the teacher to: Learl the child to 
become familiar with his immediate ^eo^raphic environ- 
ment hy discussing; common landscape features in hi-; 
neiyhborhofwl such as rivers, valleys, and hills, and t*^ 
develop an accpiaintance with features in other en\iron- 
njents. Such preparatory instruction will enable the child 
to pursue the study oi .he landscape and to undertake 
map reading successfully. 

Trarhinii mv'hods. The n\ore the instruction at this 
early staj^e deals with the concrete, the better the j:round- 
work laid for later interpretation of the abstract. Amon^^ 
the melhwls that the teacher may use are the follow in*;: 

1. Invite children to rej^ort on trips they have taken to 
beaches, mountains, valley national fr>rests. and 
the like: they maj* shcnv pictures of what they iiave 
seen: diiecl brief discussion with questions to brinu 
out the ^eo;;raphic significance. 

2. Take children on short walks and field trips tr> train 
them in the observation of surface features; encour- 
age them to ask questions when they do not under- 
stand what they see. At this time ihe concept of "uj) 
and down" on the earth's surface can be introduced. 
This may center around such things as the direct i(m 
of stream llow and walking up and down hill. 

3. Imlicate to parents the imj^ortance of ti^kin^ their 
children on trii)s, esj^ecially t() nearby towns. 

4. Call attention to the effects of chanirint; -reasons. 

Q ^. Have the children brinj; in pictures showing' natural 
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surfacf* Uatures: discuss where, if anywhere, the 
children have seen these features. 
<i. Hy show in pictures an<l rdm< taken in other parts 
of the world, bviild \ip the chikhet^'s understaiidini; 
that they ha\e seeii (ud_\ a small ])art of the world, 

7- Annouiuc pertinent tele\i^ion juoL'rams so ti);it chil- 
dren can di."^cuss the proi:rani^ later. 

N. Display pictures of surface feature^ drawn by the 
children; attach a suitaljle label to <'ach jncture. 

After the children have vi^itril a p;utirii!:ir place and 
discussed their observation^, h-i\e theiii inakeasimple 
tloor layout o. the area in <jne corner of the classroom. 
For example. the\ may \i<v bloc ks and hoxes to shtiw 
in miniature the lari;e I>uildirii;> alorm a street; the 
streets may he sk<'tch('<I in on larL'e sheet < of pa[H'r 
placetl on the tloor: otlur paper placetl aloni: the 
corner walls ma\ show the h:ukuroun«l such as hills, 
mountai.is. or forests. 

10. Teaching; of directions should accompany step For 
urade 1. east, south, wot. and north can be a^^ociated 
with the jv)sition in \^hich the sun rise<, is at no(jn 
time, sets, an<l that p(!>ttinti in which it dties not 
appear. Moor Ia_\!nit> can then be located j properly. 
Children can also discuss the direct if)n in whi( h school 
windows, or their liomes face, or in what direction 
they to reach s<"}iool bi ,L;rade II the names of 
diieclions can also be inlrnduccd in the s|H*llinK lists. 

Developing: Readiness to I'ndertake 
Map-Reading 
((;rade III) 

\\'/iaf to tnu/r Hefore maps can have mean in i; for chil- 
dren, the children must ac(juire stiuie understanding and 
>kills. The teacher ou^'ht to: 

1. Teach children the cardinal directions hy reference to 
the p(J^iti(m of the sun. 

2. Familiarize children with the ty[)es of landscapes shown 
on the maps they will use (e.i:.. mountainous, hilly, 
and level lands; lake, river, an<l Jicean scenes). 

Acquaint children with >imj)le map terms (e,;:.. i>land, 
mountain ranj:e, plain). 

4. DeveU^p the concept that the earth is a h\me sphere 
or '^dohe, and that half of the earth is called a 
hemisphere. 

Tnuhiuii riithoiis. In order to facilitate readiness, the 
teacher should make certain that the chddren understand 
caniinal directions. This may necessitate ret caching; or 
reinforcing' past informal i(jn, and the location of cardinal 
directions with res])ect to the sun should aizain be em- 
phasized. .\t tlli^ time more complex \\\\uv maps may be 
constructed ami reoriented so that the north of the Jloor 
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plan ihtvs not («»rrospon(l with the true north and the chil- 
dren must mentally construct the correct situation. 

Children sh<Kild also he made familiar with landscaj)e 
types, both those with which tliey have dirvet contact 
(those which characterize their area) and iho^e of other 
re^i«)ns. They may examine pictures of mountainous, hilly, 
or plain areas. If |)o>sil)le a sand table would be a valuable 
device with which ,>r<l graders c<)uld mold or shape lhe>e 
features. If the teacher has 'a(juaphobia, ' appropriate 
colored yarn could represent rivers, and construction 
paper could l)e utilized to portray lakes. 

In presenting the globe, the t*'acher nay well begin 
with what the children already know. He may remind 
them that we live and woik and play on the earth, and 
that other people do, too: then tell the children I hi:* 
the earth is made up o{ land and water and ask if they 
know what shape it is and what is all around it, thus 
calling attention to the air. Then he ma\' dwell on the 
size of the earth, recalling the size of the ocean which 
they have either seen or viewed in pictures and fdnis, 
reminding them also of the great distance one can see 
from the top of a high mountain. Kach of these views, 
the teacher may |X)int out, is only a very tiny part of 
the surface of the earth. 

The children may then be told that the earth is a 
huge l)all. Presenting a classroom globe, preferably one 
showing only land, water, the poles, and the equator, 
the teacher may introduce the word sphere and add that 
the earth is not quite a sphere, for it is just a little flat 
in two places. He may teach the word hemisphere by 
cutting an apple or a clay ball in halves. 

The children may next be told that if they traveled 
directly north for a long distance, they would come to 
the point farthest north on the earth, called the north 
pole; that if they went directly south even a greater 
distance, they would come to the .south pole, the point 
farthest south on the earth. When the poles are pointed 
out on the globe, the children .should be able to show 
east and west. It should be stressed that direction is 
determined l)y the poles — to go north means to go toward 
the north pole. After the word equator has been defined, 
the children may be shown that it divides the earth into 
a northern and southern hemisphere. Land and water 
ihould al.so be identified on the globe, and the children 
should be shown that water covers much more of the 
earth than does land. The word continent may be taught, 
and the seven coLtinenis named. The three big parts of 
the ocean may be located by the children, and the names 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Ocean may be introduced. 

There are se\eral special purpose globes with only 
water areas and continental land masses indicated. Some 
of these are particularly useful, because they have a 
special surface which is not damaged when marked on 
with crayon (the crayon is easily removed with a soft 
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tissue or cloth). A<ldilionally. clay adheres to the surface 
without damage and can be applied to locate land fea- 
ture>. 

The pupils are then ready for experiences in seeing 
an<l u>in': globes of different sizes and in visualizing 
tll(*mselve^ as beini: on a huge ulobe. They are also ready 
for a simple explanation of why people don't fall off the 
earth. It is desirable to re- 1 each the words up and douu 
with reference to the globe — that down means toward 
the renter of the earth and up away from the earth. 
These terms are not synonymous with north and south. 
By reference to the take-off and landing of airplanes, 
children may be taught to u.se these terms correctly. 

Introducing Flat Maps 
(Grades III and IV) 

W hat to teach. As the children become familiar with 
the appearance of the globe, the teacher may begin 
gradually to develop the concej)t of what a flat map is. 
He should: 

1. Teach that the globe is the only true map because 
it shows the roundness of the earth. 

2. Lead the children to understand that a map repi • 
sents an area on the earth and shows certain fac"- 
about that area not all facts but selected facts such 
as surface or growing things. 

^. Show the children that any part of the globe mi.y he 
IransferrtMl to a flat maj). 

Teachini^ methods. Four general approaches as^sist in 
presenting the map idea: 

1. The children should be introduced to sim|)le concepts 
of scale. They have already built up a familiarity 
with floor lay out maps and should begin {o produce 
very simple ones at his desk. With a large piece of 
drawing paper or even one " by 11", he could 
reproduce his neighborhood or perhaps a farm which 
the class has visited. He should be encouraged to label 
his map with a title, to indicate the cardinal directions, 
and to develop color .synil)ols for crops which he may 
have seen such as wheat, corn, vegetables or to indicate 
livestock areas. ( hildren could exchange maps and 
then using the legend of someone else's map answer 
simple questions such as if the farmer walks to the 
main road, what fields or buildings does he pa.ss? 
or *Tf the farmer walks to his barn what direction 
does he go?'*. 

2. Aerial views should be presented, first oblique views 
and then vertical ones. These, shown together with 
ground photographs of the same place, are available 
in many recent schoolbooks. Kncourage the children 
to note that the air view is like a plan and would 
be helpful to anyone traveling through that part of 
the land for the first time. They may be asked to 
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brinfj in as many aerial views as they can find and 
lo explain them lo the class. 

(Opportunities should be ^iven lo see a definite area 
represented first on a plohe and then on a map. The 
children may point out the cardinal directions on the 
plobe ai.d then on the map. The teacher may tell the 
children that the j^lobe shcjws the shape of the land 
almost exactly but the map is tlat and does not show 
the roundness; the map shows a part of the ^lobe 
tlallened out. 

4. As the children become more familiar with symbols, 
they shouid be introduced t(* maps showing elevation. 
The teacher probal)l\ has several maj)s upon which 
use different de\ices to show elevation. For instance, 
some use a color scheme such as ^^een to show all 
elevations between 0 and 2G00 feet, others use graded 
tones with the colors meruini: from one e]e\ation to 
another, and still others use hatchini: or shading with 
the colors to indicate roughness of terrain. The teacher 
can show these maps, explain that the legend should 
be consulted, and then ask the children to draw the 
same map three times and with cra\on and pencils 
try to use each of the differint nut hods. With each 
jiossibiiity the children shtaild deveh^p a legend. Con- 
cern for a leiiend and its importance should be devel- 
oped from the l)e^inninLi. The concept should be in- 
troduced gently with the children learning that a 
real map is not com[)lete unless it has a legend, and 
the teacher should insist that every map no matter 
how simple — have one. 

Devdopinji: Initial Concepts in the Use 
of the Globe and More Complex Map 
Symbolizalion 
(Grade IV) 

What to tcai'h. In (^rder to provide children with a 
general background knowledge of the world, the teacher 
will need to: 

1. Introduce the directions mjriheast, northwest, south- 
east, and southwest. 

2. Show the children that the globe may be divided into 
hemispheres in many different ways: distinguish the 
eastern, western, northern, and southern hemispheres. 

.V Present the rotation of the earth on its axis from 
west to east as the reason for day and night. 

4. Give as much explanation of the reason for seasonal 
changes as the children can comprehend: make clear 
that the norihern and southern hemispheres have dif- 
ferent seasons and that the seasons at the poles are 
different from those at the equator. 

5. Discuss the different types of map symbols. 
^T'raching methods. During the children's early experi- 
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ences with the globe the teacher stresses the idea that 
the globe provides a picture ot our vast earth, and he 
endeavors to review and extend the children V concepts. 

1. I he directions. Have the children iridieate the main 
directions either outdoors or in the classroom. Review 
the>e directions or* a sim|>litied globe and on maps, 
stressing that north is low an I the north pcile and 
south is towarrl the south pole. Then explain that 
there are also in-between directions, and that we can 
tell where they are by their names; northeast, for 
example, is between north an<l east. iVwv the children 
practice in locating these directions (hiring activities 
outdoors a!i<l in the classroom, and on maps aiul globes. 

2. The hemispheres. Kach child may make a wall of clay 
as nearly spIuTical as pos>ible. mark the polts and 
eciuator in red. anri njughly outline the continents. 
One after another, the children may deninn^trate dif- 
ferent di\!sions of the globe into hemispheres. Lead 
them to see that there are two main divisions: into 
the nortliem and southcTU iK^ni^pheri s. and into the 
Western and eastern hemispheres. Bring (uit the idea 
that the north [)oie is in I'le center ol :he northern 
hemisphere an<l that the .south pole is ir. the center 
of the southern hemisphere. 

3. Day and night. Remind the children that we have day 
and night. l!iicourage them to tell abcjut watching the 
sun rise in the morning and seeing it .set at night. 
Make it clear that the sun is a sphere many, many 
times larger than the earth and that it does not move 
across the sky. but merely snnis to. I'sing a class- 
room globe, show how the earth rotates toward the 
east. Difme axis: identify the ends of the ;ixis as the 
poles. Then th<* children may take turns naming the 
continents having night at a given time while the 
others are having day. Teach that when the sun be- 
gins to shine on any part of the earth, the sun seems 
It) rise at that place: when it is turned as near the 
sun as it can be. it is noon: when that place goes 
into .shadow, the sun seems to set and night begins. 
Have the children tell how long it takes the earth 
to turn all the way around. 

4. The seascms. Ask whether anyone can name the differ- 
ent times of the year which we call seasons, can tell 
which season it is now, and when this season started. 
Ask also whether the .reasons are the same everywhere, 
Encourage the children to collect pictures from maga- 
zines illustrating the four seasons, to make observa- 
tions of the sun in the sky at different seastms. and 
to determine how people change their activities with 
the seasons. Kx|)luin that the earth not <mly rotates 
on its axis but also revolves around the sun. Then 
show a tllm which illustrates the movements of the 
earth. Or, using a tlashlight in a darkened room, 
demonstrate that as the earth revolves about the sun, 
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pari of the earth is in shadow, other ])arts receive 
indirect rays of the sun, and still other jiarts receive 
direct rays. Stress the fact that the seasons are dif- 
ferent in the northern and southern hemispheres, and 
show the winter darkness and summer li M at the 
poles. Answer the children's questions. 

S, >fap symhols. These be intrt duced with whatever 
ueosraphic unit the class is studyin;^. Ii the class is 
stu<iyinK a continent, maps of elevation (which the 
child should understand), rainfall and crops may be 
introduced. The students can make such maps if a 
common scale is j)rovided. The children should be 
instructed that rainf.dl usually is indicated in an atlas 
i)y color or black -white shaded patterns, and that 
cro|)s usually are represented by dot patterns or color. 
The class could be divideti into three jrroupSj one to 
make an elevation map, on»* a rainfall map, and the 
third a tvop map. Several techniques can be used. 
The students could work on tracinji paper or on 
plastic overlays. If the school provides extra money 
for sup|)lit's, the teacher could purchase this clear 
plastic (carried by most blueprint or art supply 
stores) which comes in varyinjij weights. The cheapest 
usually is quite suitable, has a width of one foot, 
and may be |)urchased by the yard. It can be marked 
on with crayons or i>encil and can be cleaned, if mis- 
takes are made or If it is to be used again, by rub- 
bing with water or nail polish remover, depending on 
the media used. 

After the three maps are constructed, they may be 
placed one on top of the other and questions asked 
such as '*Why don't they grow X in this area?". Two 
types of responses are generally indicated, either that 
it is too high or too dry, or perhaps people do not 
wish to. Although the teacher should keep cultural 
use of the earth in the foreground, possibilities exist 
for an integrated understanding of different types of 
phenomena. Here again, the teacher should stress that 
use be made of the legend. 

Developing Fundamental Skills in the 
Use of Maps 
(Grade V) 

W hat to teach. It is very important in teaching map- 
reading to develop the child's interest in discovering what 
maps tell. He will use the maps in his books only if he 
has such an interest and if he possesses the skills which 
make mai^reading easy. Nothing is more essentia! than 
that he visualize the landscape behind the map symbols. 
Thus the teacher will need to present each important 
symbol separa.tely, relating it to the child's background 
of ex{3erience and leading him to use his new knowledge 
and skills in solving simple social studies problems. The 
tether should: 
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1. Kstablish the habit of interpreting the key before try- 
ing to read the map, 

2. Review directions on maps, avoiding the idea that 
north is always at the top of the md[} — where north 
is de)K»nds on the heat ion of the north pole, which 
may even be in the center of the map. 

3. Develop the use of east -west lines in determining direc- 
tion. Teach the W(»rd latitude but not decrees of lati- 
tude, which is too difiicult a scale of measurement 
for children of this age. 

4. At the same time that the concept of latitude is intro- 
<luced. the teacher should also introduce the concept 
of l(»ngitude. 

5. Stress the idea that the map is a method of recording 
the positions of natural and cultural features which 
can be seen^ such as a national park that a child in 
the class has visited. 

6. Teach the necessary symbols and terms, used on maps, 
such as rivers, cities, capital ci'ies, railroads, high- 
way:n deltas, peninsulxs, isthmuses, gulfs, and bays. 

7. Introduce the children to the scale of miles; lead 
them to use it in measuring distances which thev 
want to know. 

8. Kncourage the children to realize that maps are drawn 
to different scales and that the larger the scale used, 
the larger any specific feature ap|>ears on the map. 
Lead them to compare the size of the regions shown 
on the same map or on maps drawn to the same scale. 

Teachinf^ the map key. In books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other literature, children meet maps contain- 
ing keys or legends identifying the symbols used. From 
map to map the same symbol may mean different things. 
To foster careful habits of consulting the key and in- 
terpreting the map correctly, the teacher should: 

1. Present at least two maps, preferably of the same 
continent or area, on which colors have different mean- 
ings. One map may use color to show surface — moun- 
tains, hills, or plains: another m;iy use it to distinguish 
countries or states or to show different types of vegeta- 
tion or rainf.nll. Have the children study each map 
key, identify he meaning of the colors used, locate 
them on the map, and interpret the map. Stress that 
c -her maps may show these same facts in black-and- 
white; illustrate this point by s.iowing such a map. 
Have the children examine the color maps and the 
black-and-white maps in one of their textbooks and 
list what the shadings and colors on each map show. 
Have them include a key on any maps which they 
themselves prepare. 

2. (iive special help in interpreting the key of an eleva- 
tion map. Explain sea level as the level the ocean 
would reach if it were still as the water in a pail. 
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Obtain or draw a picture of a seaside mountain marked 
off in layers of different colors, with the elevation 
indicated at the top- of each layer. Tell the children 
that the height of all land is measured from sea level 
and that the colors show how hi,^h the land is above 
sea level. Illustrate this point by reference to the 
different slopes. Next show a picture of the same 
mountain marked off in layers, wiili elevations indi- 
cated, but flattened out as if seen from an airplane. 
Explain that now we are 16okin.i( down on the painted 
mountain; the sloj)es cannot be seen, but we can tell 
how high the land is by looking at the key. Then 
introduce the elevation map itself. 
If a "river is included on the mountain pictures, the 
teacher can also illustrate the important concept that 
rivers always flow from higher to lower land- and 
that an elevation map enables us to tell the direc- 
tion in which a river flows. 

The children may be invited to make pvoflles showing 
the elevations represented on a particular map. 

3. Relate the different colors on an elevation map to 
places visited b}"^ the children of the class. 

4. In order to teach inches oj rainfall as used in the key 
of a rainfall map, have the class place a tin can out- 
side during a rainstorm and measure the water in it 
after the storm. 

Extending concepts oj latitude, longitude, and direc- 
tion. After introducing the words latitude , and lines oj 
latitude J the teacher may ask in what direction lines of 
latitude run, how many the child can count on the globe 
north of the equator and how many south of the equator, 
and what happens to the size of these circles as we go 
from the equator toward a pole. It sliould be stres-^ed 
that all places on an east- west line are directly east or 
west of one another and are the same distance north 
or south of the equator. 

Longitude: The child should be taught that -longitude 
lines show true direction north and south but also let us 
know how' far east and west of a central point we are. If 
the concepts of longitude and latitude or their use are 
beginning to be confused by the student, consult the cus- 
todial department and borrow a ladder. Label one rung 
of the ladder the equator, the top the north pole, and 
either side east and west. Then have a child climb the 
ladder. As he climbs the ladder, indicate that he is step- 
ping on east-w^est lines but is moving away from the equa- 
tor toward the north pole. Ask questions such as '4s he 
half way to the north pole" — and then have the students 
find this position on a globe or hemisphere map. 

Then place the ladder in the chalk board. Label the 
upper bar north, the lower south, and one rung the Green- 
wich Meridian or O''. Have the student grasp the rung 
and )nbve away from the base point. Ask ^vhat direction 
he is moving in relation to the cardinal directions. With 
a globe show w^h}' one does not laiow where he is unless 
he uses both longitude and latitude. 



In reviewing the seasons, the teacher may introduce the 
children to the four circles, the Tropic of Cancer, Tropic 
of Capricorn, Arctic Circle, and Antarctic Circle,' in con- 
nection with the study of tribes living in the tropics and 
the polar lands. The children will learn, for example, that 
between the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn the noontime sun is directly overhead twice ever\- 
year and thst the tropics are the only part of the world 
e\'er receiving the direct rays of the sun. 

A.sk the cln'Idren to foHow a line of latitude around the 
globe and tell everything they know about places on that 
line, such as: these places arc the same distance north or 
south of the ecjuator; they arc east or west from one 
anothei*; the peoi:)le living there see the noonday sun in 
the same part of the sky; and on a particular day there 
are the same number of hours of light and of darkness. 
Here again, what the teacher expects will depend on the 
learning ability of the children. 

Likewise the children will learn that the globe has lines 
running north and south through the poles, that all places 
on such a line are exactly north and south of one another 
and that, unlike the lines of latitude, these circles are all 
the same size. 

Teaching the common map symbols. Beginning with 
the landscape where the children live, lead them to iden- 
tify natural and cultural features represented on the map 
such as mountains, hills, plains, rivers., railroad lines, 
forests, a city, or a route traveled. Show (he children a 
map symbol standing for a given feature; ask them to 
visualize and describe the real landscape. Have the chil> 
dren exanifne photographs of various places represented 
by other s}Mnbols and identify these on the map, thinking 
all the while that the symbol stands for the region under ' 
discussion. 

The foiI(.iwing are suggested methods of teachini^ spe- 
cific symbols: 

1. Have the child trace the coast line of an island or 
continent and tlien describe it as regular, very irregu- 
lar, etc. 

2. Define state and province boundaries; explain that a 
state physically may be very much like the ones next 
to it, but using different names makes it easy for us 
to tell exactly what part of the country we are talking 
ai)out. Locate on different maps the state in which the 
children live, calling attention to the mode of repre- 
sentation, the location of the state within our coun- 
try, the size and shape of the state, its relationship to 
neighboring states, and routes the children have trav- 
eled. 

3. Show the children that the names of cities are printed 
on maps and. that a little circle or squar.eJs^tisually 
used to symbolize the city: after defining capital city, 
indicate that it is usually located by a star. Then have 
the children find on the map cities they already know 
or in which they have lived. Later the child may be 
asked to imagine himself on a trip and to follow a river 
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or a railn>arl line, luunin.ii all the lari^e cities which he 
would pass; photos ol these cities may be shown and 
discussed. 

4. Have the children make charts listing map features 
(e.<^., mountains, capital city, desert,, railroad lines) 
and heside them show, by color or ch'awin.u, how these 
features appear on the maps in one of their textbooks. 

5. Have different children make (liap;ranis to present to 
the class, showing an isthmus, a «^iilf, a strait, a bay, 
and a river llowin.^ down fr<-m its source to its mouth. 
Add to the nieaniivirfuliKVss of the diagram by using 
aerial j)liotographs, filmstrips. and motion pictures, and 
by taking the children on related field trips if possible. 

6. Huild up with, the help of the children a brief list of 
tjueslions which they should try to answer for each 
new place named in their reading. E.xample: In what 
direction is this place from where we live? Hew large 
a place is it? W'iiat might we see it we went there? 

7. Have the children record on indivnlual outline maps 
the features of a region which they ha\'e read about. 
Heforchand, a list of the important items should be 
worked out under the teacher's guidance. Afterwards, 
the maps may be used in presenting ideas to an audi- 
ence. 

8. Have conuiiittees make a wall map. Individual re- 
sponsibilities may be delegated, such as plotting the 
rivers, the cities, or the mountains. Careful plans are 
to be made by the chairmen and committee members 
before they begin work on the map. The entire class 
may evaltiate the (inished product in terms of' stand- 
ards set up in advance. 

7\'ac/iifii^ /"//i' scale of wiles. We must remember that 
a map is an abstraction, and unless the child has mastered 
the concept e.xj)rcssed I^)^ a map symbol, it will be mean- 
ingless to him. To develop the concept of scale of miles, 
the teacher may: 

1. Take the class on a ride or a walk which will cover 
exactly a mile or a certain number of miles to observe 
how I lie land is used and what men are doing. On 
their return have fhem fnid the route on a large-scale 
ma]) and measure the distance by the scale of miles; 
load them to discuss what variety of activities they 
might have seen had they traveled the distance repre- 
sented by an inch on the map a;id how much time the 
trip would take. Stress that the scale of miles tells 
what a given measurement on the map stands for. 

2. Have the children measure the classroom, using a 
yardstick, decide upon three or fom* scales with which 
to map it, showing some important objects such as the 
teacher's desk or a work table. By such work with a 
scale, the child may be led to see the meaning of 
"iarge scale" and "small scale.' Stress that laige-scale 
maps can be used to show much about a small area, 
and that small-scale '.naps usually show large areas. 

3. Have the children -([ietermine the number c^f inches be- 
tween two cities on each of two maps drawn to dif- 



ferent scales. They may then explain the rejison for 
the difference. 

4. Ha\'e the children use the scale of n7iles in measuring 
distances between places being studied; for this pur- 
pose they may use a ruler on a map, or a p'lQce of 
string on a globe. 

5. Show the children that they can best compare the 
.size of crnintrit'S and regions wlien both are shown on 
the same map or when the different maps used are 
drawn to the same scale. Have them trace the outlines 
of some country from the globe onto transparent 
pa})er. then lay this outline over any area on the same 
globe to compare the two iu size. 

Developing Advanced Map-Reading Skills 
(Grade VI) 

What to tcacli. Ry the time the chihl reaches the sixth 
grade, he will require not only introduction to new map 
language b\it also guidance in using maps for many dif- 
ferent purposes. The teacher should: 

1. Explain the key of a population map showing the 
number of people to a square mile of land; explain a 
dot mii^ 

2. Introduce the measurei^-ent of latitude and the influ- 
ence of latitude^ upon climate; teach the location of 
the low latitudes (a third of the distance from the 
equator to either pole), the high latitudes (a third 
of the distance from each pole to the equator), and 
the middle latitur'es (between the low and high lati- 
tudes). 

3. Teach the abbreviatn.ns commonly found on maps. 

4. Accjuaint the children with the meaning of additional 
map terms (e.g., port, harbor, ocean current^ fiord, 
cape, coral reef, and belt, as in corn belt or hay and 
dairy bolt). 

5. Train the children to choo.se the right map for a par- 
ticular purpose. 

6. Lead the children 'to gain information by com]:)aring 
maps which gi\T different facts about the same area. 

7. Lead the children to an understanding of longitude 
and time zones. 

Tcac/iifi^ latitude. The children already know that the 
cast-west lines on the glohe help us to locate places on 
the ear til. They can now be told that these imaginary 
circles around the globe parallel to the equator are called 
parallels of latitude, that they are numbered in degrees 
north or south of the equator, and that a degree is one 
threediundred-sixtieth part of a circle. They can be led 
to see that a degree of latitude is equal to almost seventy 
miles north or south, because the distance around the 
earth is about 25,000 miles. 

It' is very iinp()rtant for the child to understand that 
kitftude is' only one of the causes of a warm or cold cli- 
mate. Climate is also induenced by altitude, ocean cur- 
retits, and nearness to the ocean. 

The children may examine a globe and note Ihat the 
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parallels are really circles, that they run east-ancl-west, 
that all places on a parallel are the same distance north 
or south of the equator, and that the parallels are smaller 
toward the poles. 

The class may make a picture display showing winter 
scenes in the low latitudes, middle latitudes, and high 
latitude.s, and prepare captions to explain the pictures. 
They may exhibit pictures showing lands of the northern 
aiid southern middle latitudes during our winter. They 
may also tell whether they would look in the low, middle, 
or high latitudes to find the equator, the south pole, their 
own city or the one nearest them, regions having a trop- 
ical climate, and countries, states, and cities which they 
/ have studied. 

As to great circles, the children may be reminded that 
the equator is a circle separating the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres; that any circle which sejxu'atcs tlie 
earth into hemispheres is a great circle. They may be 
shown in their classroom globe that every circle jxissing 
around the earth through the poles is a great circle and 
that any route between two points oil the earth follows a 
great circle. Children may deniimstrate this fact by meas- 
uring such a route between two places with a string and 
witli this length uf string attempting to join the places 
along other routes. Show that longitude lines are great 
circles. 

Now the children may be toUl about Greenwich and 
how it came to be used as a reference point in measuring 
longitude. They will learn that as one goes from the equa 
tor toward either pole, a degree of longitude covers a 
smaller and smaller distance until all the meridians meet 
at the p()](\s. Children m:i\ u.^c maps showing the time 
hands of this country, nid later of the world, and thus 
come to kiiow about the liour variations from Greenwich, 

Tc<: ihv choice cj }uaps. In leading the chiltlren 
t.0 ei: .>e the right map for a given purpose, the teacher 
may raise questions such as: What niai) gives information 
on this jiarticuku- point? What kind of map siiows wher" 
^Jie peoj)le live? Where would we look to luul out wdiether 
this is a rainy region or an arid one? 

At the beginning of a social studies unit, maps may be 
used to raise problems for study. For examj^le, a maj) of 
the nianufacturing areas of the United States suggests 
the question: Why bave great industries tleveloped in 
the northeast? Why has this region become the largest 
and most important manufactur ing area in the world? 

During u unit the children should learn to examine 
maps for information. They should become as accus- 
tomed to consulting maps as to perusitig reading matter. 
To encourage map-reading, the teacher may guide the 
children in devising directions for looking at maps anj 
recording what they see. In judging a country's trade, 
for instance, a child should note whether the country 
seems to have good transportation and large manufac- 
turing areas, and whether tliere are forests f"i timber and 
good grasslands for raising animals-,-. Also, the children 



may work in committees, each responsible for hunting up 
information given on ma])s on a certain topic. 

At the close of a social studies unit, discussions and 
explanations of the j^at terns of population, railroads, air- 
lines, cities, and farming ])elts, as they arc shown on 
various maps, may help to summarize the entire unit. 

Sources of Maps and Globes 

A good many organizations jiroduce map slides, atlases, 
classroom globes, outline niaj)s for the. children's use, and 
classroom wall maps, A summary of their offerings follows. 

plastic w\'h-\ maps (IS" x .^0". 70 niik-> n 120 miles) of nuicii of 
iht,' U.S, Si-nci lor IikK-.n and j)iiLCs; discount on oftkial- .school 
ordcr.s. 

AlSiKAIlAN XkWS AM) I N l"( )|< M ATM in lUUKAl'. 0.^6 I-'lflh Avc. 

Now York, New York; maps and wall iliarls t>n Ausiraiv.), 
liuiTisn iNioiiMATioN Skuvut.s. -I.S Ko(kiM\'IK'i- riaza. Xrw York. 
Now Ynvk: po>U'v-n\aps vulalini: m (ircaV UviVain :iml Uviiish 
di'pLiick'Ui turrittirii'S. 
Guam, Cji'.nu(;v', I*"., Cjt., 7.^0 Kast \Va^•hin,^ton Si., Indiunuptdis, In- 
diana: mails, iilohus and charts for all };radi' U'Vuls; wall and 
(h'sk ^iy.i' (UitliiK- Mia/>.s; uorhf and .Anu-rican liistor)- maps. AW 
maps atid iilohis availahK- with o.xc'lusiw Markai)li'-KK'i'naldc 
fmisli; new 6-}" U.S. and Wdrld tiiaiJS in hc^innns or ])hy>ical 
political -scrii'S. 

nKNdVKK-Cii.ri'iCKT .SJ.vS Ravcnswood Avl'., C'liicauo, lUinois: 
school .izlobt'S, ma]>s, charts, atlases, moduls; outline majis. hoth 
slatud and clnth and paju'r w:ill; desk oiitlim^ inajis; wall maps 
ftu' handlint; current c\-ents; siinplitii-d l:UiIk'S and maps lor cK*- 
tncntarx- schools. Write for rC500 Tro.uram Chart. 

Ci.D-PiivsK Mai'S, Inc.. School Division, 101 Park Ave, New 
York, New \iirk-. aeeuraU- relief .i^luhe that children can 
only oI)ser\*e ljut also Work with, shows liasic hind forms; accom 
panied 1)>- Trafhrr's iiuidr li-llim: how cjiidren can jiainl ^lohe, 
indiriite countries. ri\ers, cities, etc. llloUe i> wa-hable. 

HA.MMfJM). C. S.. Co.. Maplewtjod, New Jer-ev: w;dl atlasis lor 
L'eiiMraph)- and lii.-tnry inciudin.u' Chalkboard Wall .\tlas; Mudent 
tksk aliases; tuilline maps; is'" (iian^elt.r intlaialUe physical- 
pohlical i:Ioln-; alias for \ouni: America, an atlas for younuer 
students that e.\pl;uns_ the nu-aniiiii of maps. 

Mkanm; MKMiin.KS. National Hank HldL'., Delroil. Michi'jaii: >ni- 
deiu parliciiialion niajis of ;in>' area ; can w rite on map and 
era.">e each (lay's woik. 

Ki:vsjt/\K \'iK\c ('{;., Me;t(l\ille, renii.>s'lvania : map slides. 

MrKiMMv Pi inasifiNt; d,.. S0')-S11 N. 19th St., lMiil;i(Kiphia. 
i'enns>*lvania: (le>k and wall outline maps. 

.\A-n»NAi. Cuixa^APiric Socikiv, il-}6 lOih St., N.W., Wa>hinL:ton. 
I). '.: more than .SO ten-color wall maps co\'erint: the world. 
I'niti'ti Stales, continents, liceans, l)isi(jric. ho\y and cla.-^sical 
area- and evi-n the heavens. ICiuhl of tlie inosi jjopular maps 
available in greatly enlai:.:ed size; write tor list. 

yr^CM^rfk K\ncM\()SM. Divisios, I5i W. Mml St., New Wnk. 
New \'oik; map-ol-lhe-moiuh showinu ncw.-wtirihy localities; 
sent monthly to leacher.>' who use ACi^'si^-tu-l: with students. 

.XvsTKdM. A. J.. Co., r. 0. Box 76CO. Chic:iiio, Illinois: wall out- 
line, black board outline and Krasamark maps, raised relief maps 
of continents and U. S., desk outline maps; «loi)es — physieab 
political, and special purjjose (may be marked on and cleaned 
or cla>' foatiires modeled). 

Rand McNaj.j.v iK- Co., I\ (). Hox 7600, Chicauo, IDinois: ma[).>, 
l^lobes, atlases, and filmsirips for ^:eo^:raphy, history, literature, 
etc.; new mer^i^id relief maps of conlinenls and I bailed Stales; 
]2" and lb" meriicd relief .irlohes; desk project tiiiJies; desk aiul 
wall outline maps for elementary and secondajy levels. 

Wkmkk Cost I :j. IX) Co,, Chicav^o IIei^:hls, Illinois: tp.alchin}: ^hibes 
and wail maps, hoth j^olitical and pjolitical i)liysical; ciialk!)oard 
outline mai)s; American and world history maps; den)ocracy 
charts; desk outline majis. 



